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addition to iron, including mica and chlorite. It is used chiefly
as a casting sand in foundries. The freestone below it is rather
coarser, consisting of grains from 0-2 to 0-3 mm. diameter, and
containing more felspar and mica, as well as iron compounds,
including limonite and carbonaceous matter. It is brownish in
colour and speckled with impurities. It is used in conjunction
with the yellow sandstone as a foundry moulding sand.

The sandstone occurring below the Hard Ganister at Common-
dale consists of soft white or yellowish rocks, the top beds being
of greatest purity. It is chiefly ground to produce silica sand,
which is used for the hearths of open-hearth furnaces and for
patching purposes. A silty rock of very fine texture also occurs
in the same beds, and is used for casting iron.

White flint is the name given to a sandstone which occurs above
the Hard Ganister at Commondale, and also at Deep car, near
Sheffield, and at Meltham, near Huddersfield. It is very hard
and of a pale grey colour ; the grains are generally about 0-15 mm.
diameter, and are cemented chiefly by siliceous material, which
occurs in considerable proportions. Felspar and mica occur only
in very small proportions. At Deepcar it is rather finer in texture
than at Commondale, and is of a buff colour. Rutile and zircon
are specially abundant.

At Meltham, near Huddersfield, the " white flint " is similar
to the Commondale rock, but is of a pale buff colour, on account
of the iron oxide present. This rock is used chiefly for the manufac-
ture of silica bricks at Deepcar and Huddersfield. The rock at
Commondale is not at present used to any great extent ; its use
for silica brick-making has been attempted successfully, but only on
a very small scale.

Santorin Earth is a siliceous, volcanic ash found on the Greek
island of Santorin. It is similar to pozzuolana (p. 136) and trass
(p. 165), but contains rather more silica and less alumina. It is
used in place of part of the sand in waterproof concrete, as it com-
bines with the lime set free when Portland cement is wetted, and .
forms therewith a fresh cementitious compound.

Schists are crystalline rocks having a characteristic structure
composed of more or less closely-parallel layers or folia, consisting
of one or more minerals, either in distinct or alternating laminae,
or intermingled in no definite order. The texture is somewhat
similar to that of stratified rocks, but the layers are not continuous
and are often broadened out into lenticles. They are frequently
contorted and sharply curved, this structure being particularly
evident under the microscope. The layers are not readily detached
from each other, but form a tough and not easily fissile mass.

Schists are usually named by some characteristic mineral which
they contain, as mica-schist, chlorite-schist, hornblende-schist.
Mica-schists must not be confused with micaceous sandstones,
which also contain numerous laminae of mica and are easily split
up into flakes. Such a structure, though similar, is not truly
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